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A DAY AT BAYFORDBURY. 


THE pleasure derived from a visit to Welwyn and 
its neighbourhood in 1873, encouraged a second 
excursion to this beautiful part of England at the 
end of May in the present year. On this occasion, 
the summer was further advanced; and what with 
trees in full leaf, park-scenery, birds, and flowers, 
Hertfordshire seemed more glorious than ever. In 
addition to the chorus of nightingales in early 
morning and at nightfall, we had all day long 
the note of the cuckoo sounding from every grove 
and thicket. To chilly east winds had succeeded 
the balmy atmosphere of an inland English 
summer ; every circumstance being suggestive of 
walks and drives in winding green lanes environed 
by hedgerows gay with blossom. Among the 
places visited, there was one we shall specially 
mention. It was Bayfordbury. 

A day was devoted to the purpose. The route 
chosen was through Tewin Water Park, which was 
in a blaze of beauty. The hawthorn trees scattered 
about the sloping banks were in masses of white 
flower, looking at a distance as if powdered with 
snow. A passing visit was made to Mardon Hill, 
a modern mansion, having in front a long avenue 
between lofty trees, reminding one of a prodigiously 
extended Gothic archway. Hereabouts, tall yews 
and cedars are agreeably interspersed in the lawns, 
and from their great bulk we can fancy that the 
soil is peculiarly favourable to their growth. Con- 
tinuing the drive southwards through Panshanger 
Park, and crossing the Lea at the village of Her- 
tingfordbury, we, after two or three turnings, 
reach Bayfordbury, situated about two miles to 
the south-west of Hertford. It occupies the top 
of arising ground, from which there is an exten- 
sive and richly wooded prospect southward. The 
mansion of Bayfordbury is of the Georgian era— 
a long drawn-out edifice in the Grecian style, with 
a broad flight of steps leading up to the door- 
way, amidst a row of pillars. After belonging to 
successive proprietors of note from the time of 
Edward the Confessor, the estate was purchased, 
about a century ago, by Sir William Baker, 


Knight, who had been Lord Mayor of London, 
and has been inherited by his descendant, Mr W. 
R. Baker. The family is connected by relationship 
with Jacob Tonson, the eminent bookseller at the 
conclusion of the seventeenth and beginning of 
the eighteenth century, from whom have been 
handed down the portraits of the famous Kit-Cat 
Club. We had come to see these pictures, which 
are perhaps not generally known to form a unique 
collection in a country-seat in Hertfordshire ; at 
least, we were unaware of the circumstance until 
arriving in the neighbourhood. Before walking 
into the spacious dining-room in which the collec- 
tion is arranged, we may say a few words of the 
club, now a thing of some historical interest. 

This celebrated association originated in London 
in 1703. It consisted of from forty to fifty noble- 
men and gentlemen who professed to be favourable 
to the succession of the House of Hanover, and, 
so far, it had a political bond of union. More 
ostensibly, its object was the encouragement of 
literature and the fine arts; though, whether it 
had any material influence in this direction, is not 
clearly demonstrated. Tonson, its founder, who 
was the son of a barber-surgeon in Holborn, began 
business as a bookseller about 1677, and brought 
himself into notoriety by being one of the early 
publishers of Milton’s Paradise Lost, and other 
poems, also publisher-in-chief for Dryden. It has 
been stated of Tonson that he was of an avaricious 
and overbearing character. That he had many 
squabbles with Dryden and others about ‘copy- 
money,’ seems pretty evident; but, when did 
irritable authors speak of publishers as anything 
but a set of unconscionable sharks? Jacob was 
perhaps no better than his neighbours ; yet there 
must have been a degree of munificence, as well as 
geniality about him, otherwise he could not have 
surrounded himself with a body of men of letters 
and artistic tastes, and moulded them into a club 
for social and political purposes. To him we are 
clearly indebted for the Kit-Cat. 

The way the club got this grotesque name is 
very simple. Its members had their meetings for 
some time in the house of Christopher Cat, a 
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on Ag and pie-baker in Shire Lane, near 
emple Bar, There they gathered together to eat 
a tasty kind of small mutton-pies, and discuss the 

rospects of the Protestant succession. Hence, 
on the familiar name of the pie-baker, Kit Cat, 
came the droll designation of the club, It would 
now be a rare sight to see such agathering. Accord- 
‘ing to the fashion of the period, all gentlemen were 
well shaved, both as regards face and head, the 
natural hair being superseded by a highly frizzed 
and powdered periwig, flowing over the shoulders, 
and reaching half-way down the back. Then there 
was the richly embellished coat, of black, or of deli- 
cate purple velvet, with wide sleeves, and a blaze of 
buttons and embroidery on the ample cuffs. Some 
who no longer aimed at being beaux of the first 
water, silently protested against the wig, and adopted 
a cap, or loose sort of cowl, of coloured velvet. 
With two or three of such exceptions, of which 
Tonson was one, the members of the Kit-Cat 
maintained the grandeur of periwigs; and when 
seated round the table at their pies, custards, 
cheese-cakes, and flasks of Burgundy, Canary, and 
so forth, must have presented a sight worthy of 
looking at. 

It has been alleged that in moulding the club 
into shape, and ministering to the tastes of the 
members, Tonson, with an eye to business, ingra- 
tiated himself with the different writers, and pro- 
cured their works for publication. All envy and 
detraction. Jacob was a jolly tradesman above the 
ordinary run of booksellers, not to be spoken of in 
comparison with his rival Lintot. In the publish- 
ing world, he founded the practice of concentrating 
poets and wits of various capacities in his back- 
room and some crack tavern, where, indulging in 
the news and gossip of the day, new ideas in the 
literary line could bs struck out. On the whole, 
Tonson, while an intense Whig and keen trades- 
man, was a capital specimen of a true-born 
Englishman, y to give and take, and stand 
up for fair-play in public as well as private 
transactions. Judging from his portrait, he had 
a florid capacious countenance, with that species 
of double-chin which is indicative of good-living. 
Unfortunately, we do not make out the whole 
of his figure from the Kit-Cats. Stopping half- 
way down, or a little below the waist, we are not 
favoured with a view of the lower limbs. It has 
been said that, instead of a right and left, he had 
two left legs, which could not but give him a 
shambling gait in his locomotion. Perhaps this 
physical oddity, by raising jocular emotions, helped 
to popularise him among the light-headed eccen- 
tricities of Queen Anne’s reign. It certainly did 
him no harm. A man of any mark with a hitch 
in his gait, does not in the least suffer in public 
estimation. 

We are not to suppose that there was much 
gravity in the deliberations of the Kit-Cats. They 
recited verses, talked politics after a light fashion, 
and were great in their ‘Toasts. Every year, there 
was a fashionable beauty chosen by ballot, as the 
Toast for the ensuing twelve months, and her name 
was engraven with a diamond on the drinking- 
glasses. Poems were written by members of the 
club on these various beauties, by Garth, Addison, 
Maynwaring, the Earls of Halifax, Dorset, and 
Wharton, and others. How curious it would be 
to see these tributes on crystal to the beauties of 
a hundred and sixty or seventy years ago! 


The club having grown in numbers beyond the 
capacity of the establishment in Shire Lane, Mr 
Cat was induced to remove to the Fountain Tavern 
in the Strand, where there was superior accom- 
modation, and no falling off in the pies and con- 
fectionery. Here the club attained its zenith, 
while at the same time Tonson grew in wealth 
and social importance, One of his successful enter- 
prises was the publishing of a splendid edition of 
Cesar’s Commentaries, under the editorship of Dr 
Clarke, in 1712. At this time, so poor was Eng- 
land in the arts, that Tonson had to go to Holland 
to procure paper, and get engravings executed, for 
the work. Rising to fortune by his assiduity and 
enterprise, he purchased an estate at Ledbury, 
in Herefordshire. It must have been chiefly as 
an investment of spare cash, for he continued to 
reside in London, until, like most wealthy citizens, 
he discovered that it would be agreeable to have 
a house out of town, and he acquired a country- 
house at Barn Elms in Surrey. This acquisition 
was highly approved of by the Kit-Cats, for it 
afforded them occasional entertainments in the 
rural retreat of their secretary and patron. Here, 
the versifying, the bon-mots, and the toasting, went 
on with fresh zest. The idea was also struck out 
of all the members getting their portraits painted, 
with the view of presenting them as a lasting and 
friendly memorial to Tonson. Such being resolved 
on, Jacob, in grateful acknowledgment of the 
gift, had a room specially built for the reception 
of the pictures. By a slight mistake, the ceiling 
was made rather low. It was accordingly found 
necessary to limit the size of each portrait to 
thirty-six inches in height by twenty-eight inches 
in breadth. Sir Godfrey Kneller, as one of the 
Kit-Cats, and the most eminent artist after his 
predecessor, Sir Peter Lely, was appointed painter 
of the portraits. These he executed with a taste 
and delicacy which evoke admiration. Each 
picture, as soon as painted, was presented to 
Tonson, and hung up by him in a progressive 
series, with the respective names on the lower 
part of the gilt frame. 

The painting of these pictures was a happy 
thought. It has given us the likenesses of some 
of the more remarkable personages from the reign 
of William III. to that of George I. In 1720, 
Tonson transferred his business to his nephew, 
after which, he lived principally on his estate 
in Herefordshire ; and this p an of residence, 
along with advanced age, rendered any regular 
attention to the club impracticable. The associa- 
tion, therefore, dwindled, and its original political 
mission being now fulfilled, there was no longer any 
necessity for its existence. It appears to have been 
dissolved previous to 1725. Jacob Tonson’s life 
was drawn out to 1736, when he died, at probably 
eighty years of age. His —— predeceased hin 
by a few months, when the business d to his 
grand-nephew and residuary legatee. The pictures 
of the Kit-Cats, as already mentioned, have come 
by inheritance into the possession of Mr W. R. 
Baker, a relative by descent of the Tonsons. And 
now let us have a look at them. 

Entering the dining-room of Bayfordbury, they 
are all at once before us, hanging in two rows 
round the apartment, uniform in dimensions, each 
in a gilt frame. There are no other pictures in the 
room, The number of portraits is said to have been 
forty-eight, but we are shewn only forty-three, 
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The discrepancy perhaps arises from the fact, 
that several portraits were left unfinished, and 
none in this condition appears. In the number 
presented, there are two exceptions to exact uni- 
formity. Thomas Holles Pelham, Duke of New- 
castle, and Henry Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, are 
represented seated at table in one picture ; and the 

rtrait of Kneller is of a small cabinet size. 

hese two pictures occupy the space over the 
chimney-piece. One thing immediately strikes 
the visitor. It is the singular similarity of aspect 
in the portraits. The faces, with their fine eyes, 
and handsome noses, set in huge periwigs, have a 
general resemblance ; and we would say the aspect 
of the different individuals is decidedly feminine. 
The uniformity is still further maintained bythe 
richly embellished dress, as well as in the circum- 
stance, that in each case one of the hands is shewn, 
holding a book, a staff, or a glass, or pointing to 
some object argumentatively. The sentiment of 
beauty in form and expression is very marked 
in nearly all. The face of Sir Richard Steele 
is characteristically Irish, and that of Tonson 
would fairly represent a self-sufficient bon-vivant. 
Limited to three feet in height, the canvas does 
not take in the figure much below the waist, or 
small of the back ; but all that is shewn, except in 
the picture of Kneller, is life-size, as in ordinary 
half-length portraits. From this has arisen the 
term kit-cat, as ordinarily applied to portraits of 
this dimension. 

We can only run over the names. The Duke of 
Newcastle and Earl of Lincoln, in one picture, as 
already mentioned; Charles Seymour, Duke of 
Somerset ; Charles Lennox, Duke of Richmond ; 
Charles Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton; William Caven- 
dish, Duke of Devonshire ; John Churchill, Duke 
of Marlborough ; John Montague, Duke of Mon- 
tague; Evelyn Pierepont, Duke of Kingston ; 
Charles Montague, Duke of Manchester; Lionel 
Cranfield Sackville, Duke of Dorset; Thomas 
Wharton, Marquis of Wharton ; Charles Sackville, 
Earl of Dorset—the Dorset so finely commemorated 
by Pope: 

Dorset, the grace of courts, the Muse’s pride, 

Patron of arts, and judge of nature, died : 

The scourge of pride, the sanctified, or great ; 


Of fops in learning, and of knaves in state. 
Yet, soft his nature though severe his lay ; 
His anger moral and his wisdom gay. 

Blest satirist! who touched the mean so true, 
As shewed vice had its hate and pity too. 
Blest courtier ! who could king and country please, 
Yet sacred keep his friendship and his ease. 
Blest peer! his great forefathers’ every grace 
Reflected and reflecting in his race ; 

Where other Buckhursts, other Dorsets shine, 
And patriots still or poets deck the line. 


Algernon Capel, Earl of Essex ; Charles Howard, 
Earl of Carlisle ; Richard Boyle, Earl of Burling- 
ton; James Berkley, Earl of Berkley ; Richard 
Lumley, Earl of Scarborough ; Francis Godolphin, 
Earl of Godolphin ; Charles ee Earl of 
Halifax; James Stanhope, Earl of Stanhope; 
Spencer Compton, Earl of Wilmington ; Richard 
emple, Viscount Cobham ; Charles Mohun, Lord 
Mohun; Charles Cornwallis, Lord Cornwallis ; 
John Vaughan, Earl of Carberry ; John Somers, 
Baron of Evesham; Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of 
of George II. bold, coarse, 
but keenly alive to the national welfare, who prac- 


tised corruption systematically as a public duty, 
and was accustomed openly to maintain that all 
men had their price, and that all the world was 
governed by self-interest ; Sir John Vanbrugh— 
holding a pair of compasses in his hand; Sir 
Samuel Garth, M.D. ; Sir Richard Steele, Knight ; 
John Tidcomb, Esq.; William Pultney, Earl of 
Bath; Joseph Addison, Esq.; George Stepney, 
John Dormer, Esq. ; Edmund Dunch, Esq. ; 
William Congreve, Esq. ; Charles Dartiquenave, 
Esq. ; Thomas Hopkins, Esq. ; Edmund Hopkins, 
Esq.; Arthur Maynwaring, Esq.—who assisted 
Steele in The Tatler, and wrote various political 
pamphlets and poetical jeua Wesprits ; Jacob Ton- 
son ; and Sir Godfrey Kneller. Those portraits 
that were unfinished, and do not appear in the 
collection, need not be mentioned. 

After walking round the room several times, 
scrutinising as remarkable an assemblage of por- 
traits of eminent individuals as can be shewn in 
England, and which collectively must be of price- 
less value, we departed, carrying away the most 
pleasing recollections. Adjoining the dining- 
room there is a small apartment with cabinet and 
smaller pictures, having a window to the lawn on 
the south side of the edifice. Stepping from the 
window, which opens to the ground, we loitered a 
short time beside some splendid cedars, which, 
from an inscription, appear to have been planted 
as commemorative of a birth in 1765. The drive 
homeward, by way of Hatfield, revived the 
memory of last year’s peregrinations over that 
magnificent domain of the Cecils, Marquisses of 
Salisbury. So ended a day at Bayfordbury, and 
an interview with the sprightly shades of the 
illustrious Kit-Cats ! Ww. C. 


MAD DOGS. 


THE metropolis appears to have been lately under 
some perturbation regarding mad dogs, probably 
on no sufficient grounds, for the occurrence of only 
one or two cases of rabidness is apt to spread alarm, 
and raise a general war against the canine species. 
While such may be the common feeling, there 
are persons inclined to doubt the very existence 
of hydrophobia. We have heard a noted veterin- 


ary surgeon declare that this disease, as so called, ., 


was a delusion, and that, when it occurred in 
human beings, it was some other disorder—mean- 
ing, possibly, a variety of tetanus, The medical 
profession is certainly at a loss concerning the 
actual character of the disorder, and there are 
also differences of opinion as to its mode of treat- 
ment. It is conclusive, however, that call it what 
we may, there is a rabid condition incidental 
to dogs, wolves, and cats. Jackals in India are 
also said to be liable to the disorder. In the rabid 
condition, the saliva of the animal is of a poisonous 
nature ; and the virus may be communicated by 
inoculation to the human being, and prove fatal 
to lifee To communicate the disease to our 
system, it is not essential that the animal should 
bite; it will be quite sufficient if it lick any 
scratch or laceration on the hand or any other 
part of the body. That the inoculation affects 
the blood, is exceedingly obvious, for the action 
of the heart is disturbed, and death ensues more 
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from a stoppage of the circulation than from any | or both, repeated experiments have been made, and 


other perceptible cause. 

Among the writers on pathology and surgery who 
have given close attention to the disease ordinarily 
called hydrophobia, we may mention Cesar H. 
Hawkins, Sergeant-surgeon to the Queen. Some 
years ago, he delivered a lecture on this particular 
disease at St George’s Hospital, which has just 
been printed with his other works, It is the 
most lucid and comprehensive account of this 
frightful disorder which we have yet seen. He 
begins by telling the sad story of a boy of thirteen 
years of age, who had the misfortune to be bit on 
the right hand by a spaniel dog, which he was 
driving from the house. The dog was tied up by 
its master, to keep it from doing harm, but it died 
four or five days after inflicting the injury. The 
wound was small, and having healed, the boy felt 
nothing wrong for several weeks. He then com- 
plained of pains in his shoulder, and when his 
mother attempted to wash him, he felt a choking 
sensation, and ran away with dread, Admitted into 
St George’s Hospital, he was treated with certain 
medicines to allay spasmodic convulsions in the 
throat ; but without avail. The convulsions and 
a difficulty in swallowing were only symptoms of 
a mysterious disorder throughout the system. At 
length he became furiously delirious ; then the 
violence subsided, and he died calmly without a 
struggle, little more than fifty hours from the 
first time that any spasm had been observed. 

The remarks made by Mr Hawkins are worth 
quoting : ‘In this case, the actual hydrophobia, 
or dread of water, was very great during most of 
the time ; but this horror is by no means constant, 
and forms no essential part of the disease. I have 
even seen patients glad to swallow frequently, 
with much effort and exertion of the will, it is 
true, but still they did it, on account of the 
comfort they derived from the act, probably by 
washing away the viscid secretions of the throat. 
The spasms were principally of the muscles of the 
fauces, throat, and neck, and are generally confined 
to these parts.’ The examination of bodies after 
death does not reveal any great derangement, 
except a certain degree of congestion in the 
stomach and blood. In the present case, as in 
others, the symptoms partly resembled those of 
tetanus ; and from want of accurate observation, 
it seems likely that tetanus is often mistaken for 
hydrophobia. There is this important dissimi- 
larity, however, between the two ailments: ‘Trau- 
matic tetanus may arise from any kind of injury 
whatever, a burn, a wound, a dislocation without 
any wound, a splinter inserted in a nerve or fascia, 
a mere laceration, a mere scratch ; in hydrophobia, 
on the contrary, there must be inoculation from 
the saliva and other secretions from the mouth of 
a rabid animal.’ Hydrophobia would thus almost 
appear to be a kind of blood-poisoning superadded 
to tetanus. Mr Hawkins says it is ‘ probable that 
the poison is formed in the tough viscid secretion 
of the fauces, which gives so much distress to the 
patient, those parts being invariably much altered 
in colour, and the glands enlarged. With this 
fluid of the mouth, whether mucous or salivary, 


have constantly succeeded in producing the disease 
in the inoculated animal.’ 

There is some consolation in knowing, that of 
those who are bit by rabid animals comparatively 
few die of the injury. Pretty much as in the case 
of contagious disorders, the virus acts only where 
there is a certain susceptibility in the person 
inoculated. ‘Many, again, who are bitten, and 
might be in a state for it, do not receive the poison, 
because it is wiped off by the clothes, or because 
several have been bitten successively. I remember 
an account of a physician, a Dr Ingelhong, who 
was engaged in some experiments with ticunas 
poison, and accidentally let the knife he was using 
drop down on his foot, on which he sat down, an 
said: “Jn five minutes, am a dead man.” When 
two or three minutes had elapsed, however, the 
doctor thought he might as well wipe his foot, 
and shortly found that he was not dead, and that 
the poison had been arrested by the clothes, The 
disease is, in fact, from these and other causes, 
much more rare than the public fears would lead 
one to imagine.’ 

There is a curiously mistaken notion regarding 
hydrophobia. It is generally thought that the 
disease takes its name from a fear of water in 
rabid animals. Mr Youatt, an eminent naturalist, 


has pointed out that there is no hydrophobia in | 


the dog. Ina rabid state, his thirst is excessive, 
owing to the uncomfortable viscid condition of his 
mouth and throat. Instead of running away from 
water, he plunges his face into it up to the very 
eyes, and assiduously, but ineffectually, attempts 
to lap. Mr Hawkins adds: ‘I may observe as to 
this point how completely the symptom of hydro- 
phobia generally present in the human species is 
vulgarly transferred to the dog. I actually re- 
member it being stated, that a London magistrate 
ordered a suspected dog to be taken to the pump, 
and there trying to drink, it was iesnnationale 
turned loose again, with perfect confidence that it 
was not mad, after this very satisfactory test!’ 

On being bit by a dog presumedly rabid, the 
best thing to do is to make an excision of the part, 
or, at the very least, to apply lunar caustic. Mr 
Youatt told Mr Hawkins, ‘that a great many 
persons, in consequence of his peculiar practice, 
applied to him after they had been bitten by dogs, 
and that he always used lunar caustic, which he 
had employed upon himself and his servant every 
time, and in round numbers, perhaps four hundred 
others, and that, out of this number, one had died 
of fright, but none had had hydrophobia. This is 
a considerable number, of whom many must have 
been bitten by really mad dogs ; and, on the whole, 
I am rather inclined to favour the argenti nitras, 
than the potassa fusa, if it can be got, to every 
suspected part.’ 

Instances occur of many persons being bit by a 
dog in a rabid condition, and of the virus taking 
effect in only one of them; so much depends on 
predisposition and other circumstances. Fright 
and irritability of constitution may act very inju- 
riously, and placidity of temper under the applica- 
tion of remedies is much to be pst If 
the virus has taken effect, the disorder will usually 
manifest itself in from five to six weeks after 
being bitten. Whether a person in a state of hydro- 
phobia can give it to another, ‘has not been proved.’ 
Cases, however, are produced of hydrophobia being 
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communicated from dog to dog, to three or four 
in succession. 

Mr Hawkins speaks doubtfully of any chance of 
saving the patient after the virus has demonstrably 
inoculated the system. By administering extract 
of Cannabis indica, and so forth, you may assuage 
the symptoms, ‘ But, after all,’ he says, ‘what do 
you gain if you remove altogether the spasms, 
which are so prominent a symptom during a greater 
part of the complaint? These spasms are only a 
ye sag of the disorder, whatever it may be, just 
as they are in tetanus, indicating some obscure 
irritation of the nervous centres from some unknown 
cause. There are many hours’ quiet in hydro- 
phobia, the spasms in this case [that of the boy] 
scarcely being present for more than two hours*out 
of the last twelve, but the disease was going on.’ 
In short, the disorder, when fairly established, may 
be considered ineradicable. ‘We have, in fact,’ he 
candidly adds, ‘no principle to guide us in the 
treatment of hydrophobia. We do not even know 
the mode in which the poison acts, whether it is 
carried into the circulation by the absorbents, as is 
most probable, so as to effect a change in the whole 
blood, just as the poison of small-pox does; or 
whether, as is often supposed, it causes some mys- 
terious effect upon the nerves of the injured part, 
and, through them, on the brain and nervous 
centres,’ 

In a letter lately addressed to the Times, Dr 
Burdon Sanderson gives a popular summary of 
the premonitory indications of madness in dogs, 
The animal, he says, loses its natural liveliness ; 
mopes about, and seeks to withdraw into dark 
corners ; its appetite becomes depraved ; it eats 
rubbish with avidity; and it snaps at other dogs. 
Any such appearance of snapping shews it is not 
safe. A healthy dog which is at large notices and 
takes an interest in the sights and sounds when 
walking out. ‘The rabid dog, on the contrary, 
goes sullenly and unobservantly forward, and is 
not diverted by objects obviously likely to attract 
it” If the dog be tied up, its bark loses its ring, 
and acquires a peculiar hoarseness. As the dis- 
order increases, a viscid saliva is discharged from 
the mouth, the lower jaw hangs as if paralysed, the 

or animal has an evident difficulty in swallow- 
ing, and he probably loses the power of his hind- 
legs. The madness is not confined to any par- 
ticular season, though most common in summer, 
and, as already stated, the animal does not shun 
water. Dr B. Sanderson concludes by advising 
the destruction of all ownerless dogs; for usually 
in large towns they are the carriers of contagion. 

One thing, and a very important one, remains 
to be specified. As prevention is better than cure, 
we cannot speak too strongly of the necessity for 
treating dogs with that degree of kind considera- 
tion which will go far to avert their falling into 
a rabid condition. Too frequently are they 
neglected, kicked about, half-starved, and denied 
proper shelter from the weather. Those who do 


not treat dogs with a proper regard to their wants, 
ought not to have them. The creatures had better 
be put out of existence than maltreated, Besides 
regular food and shelter, dogs require water to 
allay their thirst, particularly in warm weather, 
and neglect on this score is perhaps, more than 
anything else, the cause of madness. We believe 
that rabies more frequently occurs in male than 


and tender varieties are more easily managed as 
pets. This circumstance alone points to the error, 
or, indeed, the cruelty, of drowning female pups, 
and allowing the male ones to live. Nature, it 
is to be remembered, cannot be outraged with 
impunity. Ww. 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 
CHAPTER XL.—NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


‘I crept up to my room, I know not how, and lay 
down by your side, wife, but feeling as though half 
the world were already between us. It was too 
near the break of dawn to admit of my removing 
the cause of my ruin from where it lay ; and once 
more it ceaselessly presented itself before my eyes, 
not as I had seen it, but even in more hideous 
shape— endowed with a ghastly life, and pointing 
to me with outstretched arm, as though denouncing 
me—as, indeed, it had done—as a murderer! Your 
proposal that I should keep my room for a time, 
by reason of the change in my appearance, was not 
displeasing to me; for I felt that every face that 
looked on mine, must read my secret in it, and 
even your own dear presence was insupportable to 
me. I longed for night to come, that I might 
go about the dreadful work that I had set myself 
todo. As to telling you one syllable of what had 
happened, that was impossible; to have mentioned 
Dennis Blake would at once, I knew, have turned 
your thoughts to Richard, and then—— I did 
not dare to think what then! I swear to you, that 
sooner than confront the idea of losing you, I pre- 
ferred that my mind should keep company with 
that other haunting image—my dead brother. 
Oh, how could that wise writer, whom we once 
read together, have said, “there are possibilities 
which our minds shrink from too completely for 
us tofearthem!” Ishrank, indeed, from this one, 
but it was because I feared it, as the wicked on 
their deathbed fear the grave. The day came to 
its end at last ; and in the night—while you slept 
fast, outworn, I doubt not, with anxieties and fears, 
yet spared as yet from knowing what I knew—I 
rose, and went out to the toolhouse, and by the 
passage that Blake had made into the cellar. Had 
ever man, I wonder, since the earth was made, so 
dreadful a task to do in it asI had? Yet I did it. 
I took Richard’s body away—-what horrors are 
hidden beneath those common words ! —and buried 
it—no matter where: where it will not be found, 
till earth gives up its dead, That done, I had 
some hopes of safety, and could think a little, and 
with calmness. If only the ink in which I had 
written my own accusation should perform its 
office, there was now but Blake’s bare word to 
hurt me—his against mine: the word of a cheat 
and scoundrel against an honest man’s. In that 
appalling hour, a tale of which you had once 
spoken to me recurred to my mind—for nothing 
that you ever said have I forgotten—respecting 
one who, being made captive by a savage tribe, was 
doomed to death, unless, as he had foretold, the 


female dogs, At least, the females in the smaller 


Great Spirit should interfere on his behalf with some 
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prodigy upon the fatal day. An eclipse had been 
predicted for that date in a cheap almanac which 
he chanced to have about him, and to that event— 
whether calculated by science, or merely the hap- 
hazard guess of some empiric, he knew not—the 
prisoner had to trust. As it happened, the thing 
took place, and he was saved. And this .was now 
my case, except that I had better reason to believe 
in the seeming miracle. In ten days’ time, when 
that villain came again, he might find me free. 

‘TI need not tell you, Maggie, how this poor hope 
was put to flight by your own innocent hands: 
how you tracked me in the garden, out of pure 
love and duty—as I went to lay my spade and 
pickaxe by, and then confronted me in the house 
—still for my good, sweet heart !—with the charge 
of compassing harm to Dennis Blake. I had no 
thought of harming him, yet it was better to let you 
think I had, than that you should hear the truth : 
yet even the truth must now be but a little way 
off, I knew. Now I had owned that I meant to 
kill him, you must needs believe Blake when he 
told his tale (for if it was not true, why should I 
have sought his life ?). I could no longer defy him, 
so far as you were concerned, though I might defy 
the law; and what was this small gain as com- 
pared with that huge loss! Even though acquitted 
by others, I could not stay to read repugnance and 
abhorrence in your eyes ; I do not say the convic- 
tion of my guilt, for I have proved my innocence : 
still, I did kill him.’ 

Ay, there was the blot: Maggie could have 
forgiven all but that, nay, even that itself, per- 
chance, but could have forgotten it never. It was 
well in him to have left her; she confessed she 
could never have taken that hand in hers again 
which had struck Richard down and slain him. 
Yet was not John dead too, and in a manner also 
slain; and did not his blood also cry out for 
justice, the justice she alone could give it! She 
wet did not dare t od-bye to you, Maggi 

not dare to sa -bye to you, e: 
my heart would have I 
have perished at your feet—a guilty man, as you 
must then have needs believed. I resolved to 
write all my story out, and then to leave home 
before the dawn—I cared not whither. It was an 
easy task, for I had conned it a thousand times ; and 
here it iss Whatever steps he takes, no harm can 
befall you now from Dennis Blake. If, however, 
my departure has caused him to return to Rose- 
bank—before the appointed day, and to reveal to 
you what he knows, then it must needs be that he 
has convinced you. Thence it is that I shall write 
— this paper, “To be read when I am dead, or 
when you have lost your faith in me.” It will be 
no blame to you if you have done so, dearest ; yet 
you will now have read the explanation, point by 
point, of all that a, oy and the whole story of 
my wretched life. = and pray, that before it 
meets your eyes, I shall be dead, since, being dead, 
my tale will be more like to move your soul to 
pity and forgiveness. Oh, think not how I have 
sinned, but how I have suffered !—that many a 


time I could have slain myself, but for the thought 
that loss of life was loss of you; that I would do 
so now, but for the word I gave, which, being 


passed to you, is sacred and inviolable. 
sinned, I know—a sin that may, indeed, be even 
unpardonable, since it was committed against 
yourself. It was base and selfish in me, when 
Richard had perished as he did, to suffer you to 
wed me: so much of guilt I own to; for the rest, 
Heaven is my judge, and it is just. 

‘Forget me, darling—O Maggie, Maggie! to 
think that I should live to utter such a prayer !— 
forget me: that is the best that I can wish for 
you. 


Those were his last words ; so ended the sad story 
of John Milbank’s life. ‘Forget me,’ to the woman 
he had lived for, died for! Never yet, perhaps, 
has the woman existed who could have forgotten 
under the like circumstances ; or if such has existed, 
it was not Maggie. She had forgiven him, all 
that was hers to forgive him—his trespass against 
herself; yet she would never forget him, or cease 
to honour his unhappy a What touched 
her most of all, was his humility—his taking it 
for granted that she would have made no sacrifices 
to rescue his name from shame. He had not 
stated what cruel terms had been imposed upon 
him by Blake, ‘ since he will never profit by them ;’ 
and again, ‘No harm can befall you now through 
Dennis Blake.” He had supposed that anything 
that villain could have eaid against himself, or 
caused others to say, would be of ‘no harm’ to her. 
At how low a rate had he been content to count 
her love for him, while lavishing on her the 
treasures of his heart’s devotion! That she could 
never have lived with him, after she had come to 
the knowledge of what had happened to Richard, 
she admitted to herself even now; but she con- 
fessed her husband’s worth. She recognised, with- 
out flinching, what manner of man he had been 
on whom she had thrown away her love in youth, 
and what manner of man was this one. She 
wondered, with him, how she could have clung to 
such a worthless weed, while this flower of man- 
hood was pining for her ; how the devotion of the 
one could have counted for so little, and the admi- 
ration of the other for so much: but she had gained 
her wisdom at the cost of both their lives. One 
thought alone gave her comfort: she had opened 
the packet because she knew that he was dead, 
not because she had lost faith in him. She had 
felt all along, notwithstanding Blake’s statement, 
and many a fact more or less in corroboration of 
it, that, somehow or other, her husband would be 
proved guiltless—that he was incapable of guilt— 
and she rejoiced that her conviction had been 
independent of this proof. She had never lost 
faith in him; but she had it now more strongly 
than she ever had: she believed his tale, she pitied 
him, and she loved him. 

‘What dat, mamma; Granny’s hair ?’ 

Little Willie, tired at last with his picture-book, 
had been watching her as she broke the seal of 
the little packet that the ship-captain had sent to 
her, containing the lock of hair cut from her dead 
husband’s head, 

She lifted the child on to her knees, and caressed 
him with inexpressible tenderness, 

‘No, darling,’ sighed she; ‘it is not Granny’s 
hair, though it is white enough to be so,’ 

How sharp must have been the agony that had 
blanched it ; what a memento of a wasted life it was! 
He was gone out of the reach of her pity ; but, 
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thank Heaven, she had baffled his enemy, and his 
memory, untarnished by — disgrace, was still 
left to her to revere and honour. For its sake, 
she felt that she could still do much, could battle 
for it—if need were, and notwithstanding what 
her present victory had cost her—to the end. 
To one thing only, she felt herself unequal— 
namely, to remain, even for a single night, beneath 
that dreadful roof. That very afternoon, therefore, 
when the early dusk had fallen, she put on cloak 
and bonnet, and, with the child, set forth to her 
father’s house. The old man was overjoyed to see 
her ; and her arrival seemed to him, as indeed it 
well might do, the most natural thing in the world. 

‘I am glad, dear Maggie, that you have come 
hither, said he tenderly, ‘and do not spend this 
wretched New-year’s Eve alone at home.’ 

‘I have come to spend not only New-year’s 
Eve with you, she answered, ‘but the new year, 
and all new years that God may please to send 
us ; for I have no home now except the old one !’ 


CHAPTER XLI.—PERPLEXITIES. 


It was one of the advantages consequent upon 
her having been ‘buried alive,’ as the Hilton folks 
had designated her quiet married life, although 
they had owned John Milbank to be ‘the Best of 
Husbands,” that Maggie was not now pestered 
with those conventional calls of sympathy and 
shallow expressions of condolence which so often 
add a new trouble to the sense of bereavement. 
‘Withdraw thy foot from thy neighbour's house, 
lest he be weary of thee,’ was an injunction written 
surely with especial reference to those would-be 
comforters, who at such times disturb with well- 
meant commonplaces our thoughts of Death and 
Loss. In Maggie’s case, such visitors would have 
been an infliction indeed, and something worse, 
since itching ears and prying eyes were sources of 
positive danger. Her husband’s secret had been 
preserved so tar, but it was by no means secure ; 
and it behoved her still to be on her guard, and 
wary with her tongue, in reply to all questions 
concerning him. The few persons, however, whose 
intimacy permitted of their visiting her, loved her 
too well, or respected her grief too much, to indulge 
their curiosity upon that subject. Her father, reti- 
cent by nature, was too glad to find his daughter 
once more making her home beneath his roof, to 

ry into the causes which had induced her to leave 
io own ; and, indeed, it seemed natural enough 
that Rosebank, with its now doubly sad and mys- 
terious associations, should be distasteful to her. 
It had, in fact, become so hateful to her, that if she 
had not been absolutely obliged to do so, for busi- 
ness reasons, she would probably never have set 
foot in it again. It was arranged that it was to be 
let unfurnished, this method of disposing of it 
appearing to her upon the whole as the safer—the 
less likely to give a handle to Rumour, than the 
dismantling of the place, and letting it go to ruin, 
as she would otherwise have preferred todo. Even 
as it was, certain precautions had to be taken, 
the consideration of which pressed upon her with 
urgency. The existence of the underground passage 
between the toolhouse and the cottage was as 
yet unknown save to two persons beside herself, 
and one of them bound in heavy recognisances to 
keep it secret. But when the house should become 
occupied by another tenant, the fact must neces- 


sarily be discovered, and made public, to form the 
groundwork of a hundred surmises and suggestions, 
all more or less perilous, and one of which, though 
by hap-hazard, might be fatal. It was essential, 


therefore, secretly to remove the traces of Dennis. 


Blake’s burglarious entry into the cellar; and in 
order to accomplish this, she sought the aid of the 
only other man who was already acquainted with 
the fact, and to whom she was already indebted for 
her present security—namely, Mr Inspector Brain. 

It was dangerous, for she was not without an 
uneasy suspicion that that astute officer was not 
so thoroughly convinced of the falsehood of Blake’s 
story as he had affected to be; but no alternative 
taponag itself. He was the only man who could 

elp her. Moreover, if he had done her so good a 
turn out of pity for her miserable condition, as 
well as because the weight of evidence had Jain 
upon her side, that consideration would weigh with 
him still. After long cogitation, she accordingly 
sent for him to her father’s house. 

‘Mr Brain,’ said she, ‘I have purposely hitherto 
forborne to express to you my sense of the infinite 
service you have rendered to me and mine, in the 
hope that my poor husband would himself return 
to suitably acknowledge it. That hope is now 
destroyed.’ 

Here she broke down, not by design, as some 
women would have done, but because it was 
almost the first time that she had given utterance 
to any word respecting the dead man. 

‘Pray, pray, don’t mention it. I beg you not to 
distress yourself ; your taking on so, madam, can- 
not but be most injurious to your health, urged 
the polite inspector, Perhaps he had entertained 
the idea in private that there was really something 
more ‘fishy’ about that Rosebank affair than he 
had professed to believe. Under that tightly fitting 
professional costume, he wore, indeed, a very warm 
heart—hard and resolute against scoundrels of all 
kinds, but tender towards lovely women in distress, 
It is not an exceptional state of things, by any 
means. The very last time that a beautiful mur- 
deress was brought from Ultima Thule (or there- 
abouts) to the metropolis by a sergeant of police, it 
is on record that that official, notwithstanding that 
he was of mature age and a married man, was so 
wrought upon by the charms of his prisoner, that, 
though faithful to his trust, he cut his own throat 
when that fair lady was eventually sus. per coll., 
through remorse at having been the means of her 
capture: and Maggie, who was no murderess, nor 
the wife of one—for Mr Brain, it must be mentioned 
in fairness to his integrity, never thought that— 
was very beautiful, and her woes had without 
doubt touched the inspector nearly, They did 
not now touch him less, as she sat before him in 
her widow’s weeds, not sobbing with passionate 
vehemence (as he could bear to see women do, or 
he could never have won his inspectorship, or done 
a day’s duty), but dropping the silent tears which 
she would fain have restrained, and for which she 
seemed, as it were, to apologise. She was ‘a lady 
every inch of her,’ as he afterwards confidentiall 
aflirmed, and knew how to treat a man wit 
courtesy, without offering him something to drink. 

‘If I have never spoken of recompense, Mr Brain,’ 
she went on, ‘it was, believe me, through the fear 
of offending you, and also lest such an offer should 
afford the least suggestion of a bribe. 

The inspector turned scarlet ; his conscience, in 
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matters of duty, was tolerably sensitive, and per- 
haps, as we have said, it was slightly pricked ; but 
here the natural delicacy of Maggie’s character, 
shewn in her embarrassed looks and tone, stood 
her in better stead with him than the perfection of 
art could have done; it was so evident that she 
was feeling pain upon his account, not fear upon 
her own. 

Mr Brain felt that it was a moment when disci- 
pline must be maintained, or that it would be all 
over with him. ‘I only did my duty, madam,’ 
observed he gruffly. 

‘I know it, Mr Brain, and I am only about to do 
what I feel to be mine. It is not unusual, as I 
understand, for private persons to recompense 
gentlemen of your calling for your professional 
services; and though I feel that any pecuniary 
payment will still leave me your debtor as regards 
the kindness and consideration you have shewn to 
one in my unfortunate position, you must allow 
me to acknowledge it so faras I can. But for your 

rompt and sagacious behaviour with respect to 

lake, my husband’s memory might at this moment 
be stained with a charge as foul as false, the murder 
of a brother, for whom, as I well know, he has 
made, through life, enormous sacrifices, and against 
whom he has never imagined evil. Such a service 
to me is priceless, and but ill represented by this 
note for fifty pounds. The acceptance of it, I need 
not say, leaves you perfectly free to take any 
further steps which your duty may suggest to you; 
it is but a recognition of the past. 

‘It is a pretty tidy sum, madam,’ remonstrated 
Mr Brain, ‘ Why, a ten-pun’ note would have been 
handsome.’ 

‘I am sure you will not distress me, Mr Brain, 
by rejecting it. However, if you think yourself 
overpaid, you can still further assist me, if you 
will. Ihave sent for you to-day, I own, not wholly 
to give myself this aa ; 1 need your help to 
conclude the matter which you have wrought thus 
far so successfully. If the existence of that under- 
ground passage to the cellar at Rosebank should 
come to be known—as it needs must be, when the 
house is let—it will set gossiping tongues at work, 
which Blake’s malice may easily render successful. 
Is it not possible to employ some trustworthy 
person—not belonging to this part of the coun- 


‘Certainly, certainly, madam,’ interrupted the 
inspector, secretly relieved, perhaps, at the nature 
of her demand, which was, after all, only the com- 
pletion of the service he had already performed. 
*T can send for a bricklayer from‘London, who will 
close the tunnel at both ends, do the job thoroughly, 
of a couple of hours, and never ask the reason 
why. 

Of you will cause that to be done,’ said Maggie 
quietly, ‘so soon as I have taken measures, by 
getting the servants out of the way, for its being 
accomplished privately, and will be so good as to 
let me know the cost, you will be conferring an 
obligation on me only second to that I have already 
incurred.’ 

The request was reasonable enough, since all 
that had hitherto been done to bafile Blake might 
become mere loss of time and trouble, unless it 
were granted ; but, nevertheless, the inspector hesi- 
tated ; the proposition, now that he came to reflect 
upon it, involved such an absolute partisanship in 
the matter, made him so art and part in it, that he 


could not help asking himself: ‘If there really is 
anything wrong in this Rosebank job, shall not I, 
Inspector Brain, become an accessory in it after the 
fact, by obliging this good lady ?’ 

Maggie read his thoughts almost as quickly as 
they flashed upon him. 

‘If it is going beyond your duties, Mr Brain, I 
beg you not to stretch them upon my account. If 
you will only give me the address of the workman 
upon whom you said you can rely, and even that 
in confidence’-—— 

‘Very good, ma’am ; yes: you can write it down 
at once, if you please : it is best not to put my hand 
to it, for, like your husband, I have enemies of my 
own, who would be glad to have an opportunity to 
do me an ill turn in the Force; and you needn't 
tell this man that it was I who recommended you; 
be so good as to say it was a friend.’ 

‘And it was a friend, I am sure,’ said Maggie 
earnestly, and with a smile that shot right home 
to the inspector’s heart. He felt himself a brute 
to have experienced any scruples in obliging her ; 
and something worse, to have suspected her to be 
connected, however remotely, with a crime. So 
this arrangement was put into effect, and so far as 
Rosebank was concerned, Maggie felt secure. One 
possibility, however, never ceased to haunt her, 
that somehow, some day, the remains of the 
unhappy Richard should be discovered and identi- 
fied. Where John had buried them, she knew 
not; but she had seen him that night, with his 
spade, come from the direction of the spinney, and 
in it she pictured to herself their unhallowed 
resting-place. It could not have been very deep, 
for it was winter-time, and the ground like iron, 
and was it not certain, that one day, perhaps soon, 
perhaps after the lapse of years, the terrible secret 
should be laid bare, notwithstanding all her pre- 
cautions! Nay, if such should be the case, and 
Mr Brain should be alive when the discovery was 
made, would not those very precautions be, to his 
mind, the proof of her husband’s guilt, and 
of her own conviction of it! And if, on the 
other hand, the inspector should die, would 
not Dennis Blake, now doubly made her foe, 
be once more at liberty to prey upon her fears, 
and, by instituting an investigation on his own 
account, to make his power felt indeed! As soon 
as one source of danger was done away, in short, 
poor Maggie became the victim of new apprehen- 
sions, which, it seemed, were never to end until all 
should be revealed; there would be no further 
cause of fear to her, only because the worst that 
could befall had happened. The criminal, she had 
read, is never secure ; and she, who was neither 
criminal nor cognisant of any crime, was doomed, 
it appeared, like him, to dwell in the constant 
dread of discovery. Her very faith would, at 
times, faint and fail beneath this load of care ; 
for Could the government of the world be just, she 
asked herself, when the innocent was thus made 
to suffer like the guilty? Nay, how could she 
reconcile with justice the whole tenor of her 
unhappy husband’s blameless life, nourished as it 
had been upon vain hopes, that had had their 
fruition only by an accident, which itself had over- 
whelmed him with ruin and despair! How was it, 
how could it have been permitted, that the crime— 
nay, not the crime—that the impulse of a moment, 
should have brought the fruit of a well-spent life 
to nought, and withered such a goodly tree! 
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In vain she tried to comfort herself with the 
reflection, that John was happy now at last, and 
compensated for his life of unrest and self-denial ; 
and that presently, in Heaven’s good time, they 
would meet again, with this Shadow no more 
between them! Maggie was a good woman, but 
it is given but to few mortals to have their con- 
victions in the happy Future so firmly set as to 
outweigh the miserable Present. She even ven- 
tured to use the argument of comparison with 
respect to Richard, If all this wretchedness had 
not happened, would she not have had to endure 
other miseries, as bad, or almost as bad, as 
Richard’s wife, the wife of a sot, a forger—and the 
worst of forgers, one who had made use of an 
innocent hand to perform his crime—faithless, dis- 
honoured in her own eyes, and perhaps successful 
in his threatened scheme of enthing er the vices 
to which he was himself the slave! As Richard’s 
wife, in short, might she not have been even as 
miserable as was his brother’s widow! An argu- 
ment surely more creditable to our humanity than 
that which would extract consolation from a com- 
parison with the misfortunes of others ; but yet one 
that failed to console her, for, to experience con- 
solation, one must at least feel that the catastrophe 
has happened, that Fate for that time (for, alas, she 
is insatiable !) has worked her utmost malice ; and 
not,as Maggie felt, that the worst was still impend- 
ing. But for that, indeed, her father’s devotion, 
and little Willie’s demands upon her loving 
service, might in time have won her from the 
past ; but from these dreadful possibilities of the 
future they could never win her. A thoughtless 
word, an idle question, could at any moment 
array them before her eyes; and when even 
Martha Linch—whose perceptions of what sym- 
pathy demanded, had been shewn to be most 
delicate, and who had restrained that usually 
unruly member, her tongue, in connection with all 
that had happened, in a manner that the engraver 
had pronounced to be miraculous—asked one day 
to look at that lock of hair belonging to dear Mr 
John, which the captain had sent home, Maggie 
was overwhelmed with confusion. The hair was 
in a closed locket round her neck, but she me- 
chanically placed her hand upon it, as though 
Martha’s eyes could have pierced the gold. The 
idea suggested to her by little Willie’s remark, of 
os that what the locket contained was her 
ather’s hair, did indeed strike her; but she 
rejected it, as likely to lead to contradiction and 
complications ; and she had absolutely nothing to 
say, save to refuse her companion’s request. To 
have shewn her the dear relic, would necessarily 
have excited question and comment, for when 
Martha had last seen John, his hair was brown as 
the filbert ; and yet, not to shew it, must have 
seemed a strange thing also, Luckily, Martha 
Linch, being one who never took offence, but 
was always fearful of offending, was herself the 
apologist in this instance ; but Maggie thought, 
with a shudder, how much worse might have been 
her difficulty had it occurred with some one else, 

This was only an example of the perplexities of 
her unhappy position, It seemed that it must 
behove her to be ever on the watch lest her tongue 
should trip, ever wearing the shield upon her arm, 
to turn not only the shaft of malice, but the arrow, 
shot at a venture, from the defenceless memory of 
the dead. Worse than all, she felt herself chained 


to Hilton, and the neighbourhood of the roof she 
most abhorred ; for, in case any discovery should 
take place, how necessary was it that she should 
be on the spot, to stamp the first flicker of sus- 
picion out, which else would grow and grow, like 
flame itself, till it defied all efforts to subdue it. 


ON BOARD THE DEVASTATION. 


Ir was a lovely spring morning last April, and the 
sun was shining brilliantly as we stepped, from the 
pier at Portsmouth, on board a boat that was to 
convey us to that strangest of all sea-monsters, 
Her Majesty’s ship Devastation. 

As we pull out from the shore, we see the train- 
ing-ship St Vincent robbed of her masts, and the 
old Victory, both antediluvian vessels, and as 
powerless, compared with even our modern iron- 
clads, as Noah’s ark would be against an old seventy- 
four. Before us lies ‘the Island,’ its houses glis- 
tening in the sunlight, and its hills standing out 
clear and well defined against the blue sky. On 
our left are the three forts at Spithead, still un- 
finished and still unarmed, objects that even now 
are looked upon by some as costly mistakes, 
which are unnecessary in these days of torpe- 
does and of Devastations. Right ahead of us lies 
the Devastation itself, looking like anything but a 
ship. She seems to be as much like what one is 
accustomed to consider a ship as a turtle is like a 
fish ; there is nothing ship-shape about her, except 
that she floats on the water, and carries guns and 
men. As we approach her, our idea as to her 
unlikeness to a ship becomes more and more con- 
firmed; and as we step on board, we realise 
the fact, that we never before saw anything at all 
like her, 

Having made our salute to some eight or ten 
naval officers who were standing on what would be 
the deck of a regular ship, but here, was either a 
turret, which suddenly spun round like a whirligig, 
or a queer kind of slippery roof of something else, 
which was for some purpose which nobody knew 
anything about, we put on our observing spectacles, 
and unlocked the doors of our ears, so as to see 
and hear all the wonderful things that were to be 
seen and heard. We ascertained that this mighty 
mass of iron, with huge vitals composed of about 
twenty-six engines, was soon about to get under 
weigh, and was to run out to sea, in order to fire 
her monstrous guns, and try practically the work- 
ing of various mechanical and electrical arrange- 
ments which have lately been fitted and adjusted 
in her. Before the anchor is hauled up, there is 
time for us just to look round the monster; and 
we first ascend a circular turret about twenty-five 
feet in diameter. In this turret there are two guns, 
weighing thirty-five tons each ; they throw shot of 
about seven hundred and fifty pounds, and require 
to be fed with a bolster of powder containing one 
hundred and ten pounds. As we stand on this 
turret, we notice two or three chimney-pots coming 
about two feet above the plane of the top; and on 
peeping down one of these we see a human face 
surmounted by a cap, and are saluted with ‘Good- 
morning.’ We find that the chimney-pot is a 
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bullet-proof look-out, from which the inhabitants 
of the turret can peep out and contemplate the 
surrounding sea. 

While we are investigating the upper part of this 
floating mass, we suddenly find the distant island 
and the side of the vessel spin round us with 
enormous speed ; we look down, and then note that 
a not very powerful officer in the turret has turned 
a small wheel with his finger and thumb, and lo! 
the massive turret, coated with enormous plates of 
iron, the two thirty-five-ton guns and their car- 
riages, and some twenty men, are sent round as easily 
as a boy can twist a teetotum. The mighty giant 
Steam thinks nothing of moving five hundred tons 
without noise and without risk; and so docile is 
this giant, that a child can control the movements 
of the mass set in motion by its agency. 

From the turret we ascend to an upper deck, 
which does look something like part of a ship, for 
there are hammocks at the side, rolled up as usual, 
and covered with tarpaulin ; the boats, too, hang 
from ‘davits’ over the side; and though we are 
walking as it were on the top of a mushroom, still 
we now begin to feel we are on board ship. 

Our first difficulty in looking down on this vessel 
is to tell which is the head and which the stern. 
To decide this, is as difficult as to discover which 
is the front, and which the back of a modern 
lady’s bonnet. One end looks like the head; 
a 4 we walk to the other end of the upper deck, 
and look down, when an exactly similar shape 
presents itself. We don’t like to ask which is 
the head and which the stern, so we look 
out for some sign. We note that there is a huge 
chain-cable lying on the lower deck at one end, 
and we had all but decided that this must be the 
head, when it occurred to us, that as the Devasta- 
tion was unlike everything else, perhaps she was 
anchored by the stern. Nelson anchored his ships 
at Trafalgar by the stern ; so, why should not the 
Devastation be thus secured? In fact, we wait for 
more evidence before we decide so doubtful a ques- 
tion as, which is the head and which the stern of 
the Devastation. 

An officer now kindly asks us if we will step 
down to his cabin ; and by dint of many descents, 
we soon find ourselves in darkness, and wait the 
successful search for lucifers before we can examine 
the cabin, for it is below the water, and has no port 
or window by which daylight can be admitted. As 
we enter, we encounter a somewhat chill, sepul- 
chre-flavoured gust of air, and our attention is 
called to a thick pipe running along the roof of 
the cabin. In this pipe there are many holes, mak- 
ing it look like a colander ; and through these holes 
air rushes with force enough to extinguish a candle. 
Wind is forced through this pipe by fans, worked by 
steam, and a change of air is thus effected in the 
cabins. We are taken through dark passages, we 
scramble up and down dark ladders, and we feel 
we are lost, for it would be impossible for us to 
find our way back again from anywhere ; so we 
follow our guide with desperate struggles to keep 
up with him, and at length arrive once more in 
daylight, near the gangway leading to the turrets. 
After an inspection of the ship, we come to the 
conclusion, that she is one of the most complicated 
pieces of ship-building ever conceived by man. 

We now ascend to the hurricane-deck, and stand 
beside a small sort of greenhouse, in which are 
four enormous wheels, used for steering. This steer- 


ing apparatus is nearer the head than the ste 
and the men steering can see well before them, 
On the table behind the wheels we see a large | 
chart of the coast of the Isle of Wight and the | 
soundings at Spithead; and the compasses and | 
arallel ruler on the chart, indicate that ‘ cross. | 
arings’ may be made use of at any time to | 
determine the ship’s position. At the word, the | 
ship’s cable, an enormous iron chain, begins to | 
crawl round a revolving windlass, and to creep | 
down a hole and disappear in the mysterious | 
depths below. This rt is turned by steam, | 
and readily hauls short the cable, and _ finally | 
brings up the anchor. The cable, which has lain | 
on the muddy or sandy bottom, is not allowed to | 
enter the ship without being well washed ; a power- | 
ful jet of water therefore plays on it just as it | 
comes near the deck, and thoroughly cleans it, | 
This jet of water is also forced out by steam, 
As the strange-looking anchor comes on deck, 
the Devastation moves slowly ahead, and glides 
through the water as easily as if she were a ship, 
instead of being a sort of infernal machine created 
by some tremendous engineering mind, when in 
a state of nightmare. In fact she is more like 


one’s infantile idea of a bogie than anything we 
have ever seen. 

As the monster gets under weigh, we note that 
one man steers, and does so easily. 

‘Steam?’ we suggest, as we point to the man and 
his wheel. 

‘Yes, is the reply. ‘ Have youseen the engine ?’ 

‘No?’ 


‘ Then we will take a look at it before breakfast’ 

We descend into the bowels of the ship; and 
there is one of the twenty-six engines, all worked 
by the steam generated in the principal boilers, 
As we look at this, an ‘eccentric’ suddenly spins 
round in the most excited manner, and gives 
some twenty revolutions, then stops, and shortly 
again spins round. 

‘We can steer from here,’ says our guide, ‘if 
necessary ; this little wheel will do it all.’ 

‘Steam, of course ?” 

‘Yes; steam,’ 

We begin to add up, and we find that the boat 
we came in is hoisted by steam, the turrets are 
turned by steam, the guns themselves are raised 
or lowered by steam, the ship is ventilated by 
steam, steered by it, the cable is washed by it, 
and the vessel, of course, is moved by it. We are 
surprised, when we sit down to breakfast, to find 
that an oversight has been committed by the 
designers of the Devastation, for the fowls on the 
table are carved by manual labour, and not by 
steam ; and even the bread has to be cut by hand. 

The morning continues bright and fine, as we 
glide through the water, pass the Warner and 
the Nab light-boats, and steering south-east, 
and then nearer south, pass the low land of the 
island, and come opposite the bold headland of 
Culver Cliff, then pass the village of Sandown, and 
opposite the high-lying town of Shanklin, and 
then ease the ship’s speed, in order to get out a 
target, for we are going to fire the mighty guns of 
the Devastation. 

As we steamed from Spithead to the ‘back of 
the island” we noted that the Devastation rolled 
most palpably, although there was very little sea | 
on; that she would roll very much in a heavy sea, | 
seemed from this experience very likely; and we 
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ascertained that she could do so, she having rolled 
already as much as thirteen degrees each way. 
The amount of the vessel’s rolling and pitching 
is ascertained by an apparatus, invented by a 
gentleman named Froude, the term ‘ Froude’s’ 
machine being used to designate this contrivance. 

We ascend to a rough wooden box of large size, 
in which are some balanced arms of wood: these 
arms, as the vessel rolls or pitches, are kept 
pointed at the horizon; and a string attached to 
one end of these arms is connected with a pencil 
in a receptacle below, so that the pencil traces out 
automatically certain lines, which vary in length 
according to the pitch of the ship. 

As we steamed on, the spray broke over the 
lower deck, and a white-crested wave rose before 
her bows; but there was not enough sea on to 
shew us the ‘ Devastation wave,’ as it is termed; 
and as the day advanced, the wind decreased in 
force, and the sea consequently calmed down. A 
| tent-like A gy is now hoisted over the side 

and lowered into the water: as soon as this 
floats, the a is held taught, a wooden 
peg snatched out from between two loops, and a 
target floats on the sea. The monster vessel moves 
slowly away from the target ; and we now have an 
opportunity of seeing the handiness of this craft, 
for she is turned in a small circle of not more than 
two hundred and fifty yards in diameter, and obeys 
her helm like the puniest yacht in the Solent. 

And now a cae sounds, and men and officers 
begin to bustle about, like ants stirred by a stick 
in their nest. Some rush down gangways, some 
haul themselves up; each man has a station, and 
makes for it, for the signal has been given to beat 
or sound ‘to quarters.’ The iron stanchions and 
chains that did duty for bulwarks on the lower 
deck, are all removed, and turned down so as to be 
clear of the guns ; and we now note that each man 
and officer is armed with a cutlass or sword, whilst 
some dozen Sniders are placed handy on deck, with 
a box of Boxer’s ammunition near them. It is sug- 
gested to us as probable, that when the ieundoed- 
and-ten-pound bolster of gunpowder is fired off, 
the light stock of the boat, such as oars, seats, &c. 
may jump out, and may come down on our head ; 
so we are recommended to take up a position in a 
small iron building on deck, from which we could 
see the target and yet be safe from ‘ windfalls.’ 

In the floor of this building there is an iron 
grating covering a small den, in which a naval 
officer appears to be detained as prisoner: it is a 
very rns place, a sort of catch-em- 
alive, oh. is officer's duty seems to be to blow 

into some wide-mouthed Pipes, which whistle 
cheerfully shortly after he has withdrawn his 
mouth from them : he then murmurs sundry mes- 
sages, such as: ‘Fore-turret, load ;’ ‘Is after-turret 
ready?’ &c. to which are given replies which we 
trust are not the result of his imagination, for we 
hear no voice or sound, and are left without other 
evidence of the reply than the statement of the 
gentleman in the rat-trap: everybody, however, 
seems to believe him, so we also give him all faith. 

As the monster turns slowly round, shewing its 
broadside to the target, the captain turns to an 
active-looking officer who is armed with a sextant 
in one hand and a book of tables in the other. 
This officer has been engaged measuring the.angu- 
lar distance between the horizon and the target. 
The height of the observer’s eye above the sea- 


level being known, the ee subtended as above 
gives the range, which can be ascertained by look- 
ing into tables calculated for the p e. This 
method, termed ‘ Ryder’s,’ is now generally used on 
board ship to find the range, and was proposed about 
a dozen years ago; but was of course ignored, and 
the inventor snubbed, by the authorities. 

‘What do you make it?’ says the captain. 

‘One thousand and fifty,’ says the officer. 

‘Are they all ready ?’ inquires the captain of 
the victim in the rat-trap. 

‘ All ready, sir,’ is the reply. 

‘ Independent firing,’ says the captain ; and’ we 
note that the majority of individuals put their 
fingers in their ears. We stand for some minutes 
with our fingers stopping our ears, looking earnestly 
at the target. The monster vessel slowly glides 
through the water, and gently rolls a few degrees 
either way, rendering accurate firing a matter of 
skill in judging at what instant to discharge the 

n. 


Several minutes having elapsed without a shot, 
we remove our fingers from our ears, and at the 
same instant, the deck seems to jump under us; a 
terrific shock to our whole system occurs, a deaf- 
ening roar, and then, whirr-r-r, a shot, looking like 
a sea-bird, speeds just over the target, just touches 
the sea, sends up a jet of spray a hundred feet in 
the air, grander-looking than the largest fountain 
at Sydenham, and whiter than driven snow. On 
rushes the shot, its wicked, vicious noise distinctly 
audible, and again it strikes the sea, after a bound 
of about two thousand yards. Another column of 
water rises in the air, and slowly descends in spray. 
A third fountain arises as the shot thus ‘ducks and 
drakes’ it along the sea ; and then the iron missile, 
that weighs a third of a ton, having lost its 
velocity, sinks beneath the surface, and is no more 
seen. Scarcely has the first shot disappeared, when 
we again feel the same terrific shock ; the deck leaps, 
there is a crack near us, and then a mass of smoke, 
thicker than the densest London fog, covers us, 
as the turret to windward has belched its one 
hundred and ten pounds of powder, and discharged 
its iron bolt at the target. e wait for the clear- 
ing, and we then see, from the mark in the water, 
that our shot struck short; not enough allowance 
for the roll of the ship having been made. 

In five minutes the guns are again loaded; but 
the Devastation has altered her position, and now 
she, the target, and a distant pilot-boat are nearly 
in line; and as the shot from the vessel will range 
five thousand yards, it is not safe to fire, as the 
boat is estimated at within that distance. 

The Devastation is sent ahead at full speed, the 
order to do so being conveyed to the engine-room 
by telegraphic signal from the upper deck ; she is 
turned in a small circle, and takes "3 a new posi- 
tion, where a clear horizon is before her; and she 
again discharges, first one, then another of her 
monster guns in the fore-turrets, she lying head 
on to the target at the time. The aim, as before, is 
good, and had a ship been where the target was, 
she shortly would have been at the bottom of the 
sea. 

After a few more rounds have been fired, a new 
method of firing the guns is tried—this consists in 
discharging both or either guns in either turret 
simultaneously by electricity. To do this, is very 
simple: the captain or officer who is to fire inti- 
mates that there will be electric firing of one, two, 
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or all the guns ; these guns are loaded, and their 
vents connected electrically with the wires in the 
iron building on deck. Either by steering, or by 
the movement of the turrets, the guns are kept 
trained on the target. The officer who is to fire 
stands watching the distant horizon, and when all 
is ready, and all clear, he presses down a small 
connector, and the electric current immediately 
ignites the tube, and discharges the gun or guns. 

We had already heard two guns fired quickly, 
one after the other; we were now to experience the 
result of two guns being fired simultaneously. We 
stood anxiously watching the target, and in an 
instant there was the same concussion of the deck, 
the same ‘jumpy’ feeling all over us, and away 
went the two shot racing with each other, striking 
the water, and sending up their splendid fountains, 
and one shot curving round to the right, the other 
to the left. 

There is a peculiarity about these elongated 
rifled shot, that on striking the water, they usually 
diverge to the right, and finally drop considerably 
out of the line of fire. With spherical shot, this 
was not so much the case, especially in a calm sea, 
the ricochet being more direct, and the shot per- 
forming on the water some dozen hops before it 
sunk. During the whole of the practice in the 
Devastation, we never saw more than three ricochets 
of the shot. 

After the men’s dinner, the target, which had 
been picked up, was again lowered overboard in 
readiness for the electric firing, which was to be 
continued. During these preparations, we have 
time to pay a visit to the engine-room, which we 
find tolerably cool and well ventilated ; the engine, 
again, is unlike the engines one usually sees on 
board ship, and moves in strange oscillations and 
curves. e pass on through masses of moving 
machinery, where we occasionally encounter cool 
blasts of air from — connected by pipes 
with revolving fans above, till we come to a dark 
street of some forty feet long, on either side of 
which, instead of shop windows, there are furnaces, 
each tearing away at its ration of coal, and giving 
out its heat and flame with a rapacity engendered 
by the tremendous blast rushing through it. 

Here we are in the domain of the engineer, the 
great presiding genius of the ship. Without the 
engineer and his assistants, the Devastation becomes 
the veriest hulk in the navy: she cannot sail, for 
she has but one mast, and no yards or sails, and is, 
therefore, dependent alone on steam. She can, how- 
ever, rush through the water with tremendous 
velocity, and even on our — journey for prac- 
tice, she moved at above eleven knots per hour, 
her engines giving fifty-seven revolutions per 
minute. 

Such a ship as the Devastation requires as many 
as seventy stokers, and uses about twenty-four tons 
of coals per day for a quiet day’s work. If work- 
ing up to full power all day, she consumes one 
hundred and fifty tons of coal per day, and she 
can work up to five thousand five hundred horse- 
power. 

During our visit to the lower regions, a shot is 
fired from one of the turrets, and makes scarcely 
any report in the engine-room ; there is a slight 
jarring felt as the gun is discharged, but not suffi- 
cient to indicate that one hundred and ten pounds 
of powder have been discharged. On ascending 
once more to the upper deck, we find preparations 


are being made for a simultaneous broadside, to be 
fired by electricity. The shot from the four guns 
can be concentrated on a very small space, and can 
be sent instantaneously on their message of destruc- 
tion. A ton and a quarter of iron can be thrown 
in one broadside, and we believe that there is no 
ship now afloat that could withstand this shock ; 
so that the Devastation may be considered most 
appropriately christened. 

Everything being ready both in the fore and after 
turret, as we are assured by the report of the 
officer in the rat-trap, we wait for the touch of 
the finger which will discharge the four monster 
guns at the same instant. Down goes the finger 
of the captain, and off go the four guns at the 
same instant. We are enveloped in smoke, which 
again prevents us seeing the shot pass the target ; 
but there is a fresh breeze blowing, and the 
smoke clearing away rapidly, we see on the water 
the marks of the four shot, and, in the far dis- 
tance, the descending spray of the last jet of 
water, that rose majestically in the air as the heav 
missiles bounded on their way. One more round, 
and the day’s firing is over, and this round is to be 
a trial of grape. The gun is loaded, round spins 
the turret, and bang goes the iron hail, cutting the 
water into foam, and making the target shake and 
collapse. Had a boat been where the target was 
located, she would have been cut to pieces, ‘ Cease 
firing’ is now sounded, and we look round the 
turrets, and examine the guns, to see how they 
look after their performances. Already the marine 
artillerymen and sailors are carefully sponging and 
washing out the guns; whilst inside the turrets, 
experiments are being made to test the working 
efficiency of certain ‘hydraulic arrangements for 
hoisting and lowering the guns in their carriages, 

We note throughout two most important facts 
—first, that every officer seems thoroughly well 
acquainted with every detail of his duty. There 
is a quiet decision about the words of command, 
and an absence of all excitement and hurry, that 
speak to the experienced as indicative of efficiency. 
Each officer has his station and his special work, 
and there we see him doing it well and rapidly. 
Among the men there is a display of willingness 
to work, an eagerness to use their utmost exertion, 
and a readiness to come to the front, which shews 
their heart isin the work. There seem to be no 
skulkers on board the Devastation. 

We were not many yards from this monster 
vessel when she fired her guns, and struck with 
her pebble powder a yacht, during the visit of the 
Shah to the fleet at Spithead ; and we had heard 
that it was only when firing blank cartridges that 
the unexploded powder thus acted like grape ; so 
we examined the Devastation’s decks in front of 
her guns to discover marks of the powder that had 
struck her. There was no doubt about the result ; 
some two or three dozen marks on the deck shewed 
plainly that some missile had impinged on the 
deck, and had left its rasping mark. Powder alone 
could have done this. 

In less than an hour from ceasing practice, the 
Devastation is again at anchor at Spithead, and 
lying quietly near her old anchorage ; whilst we 
make the best of our way on shore, and ponder 
over what we have seen, and what yet remains to 
be proved in connection with this strange monster. 
She can steam ; she can fire ; and all works well ; 
the effect produced by her as a ram has yet to be 
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discovered ; and what she will do in a heavy sea, is 
also a problem for the future ; as a coast defence, 
she is almost perfect ; but whether, in a heavy sea, 
she could fight her turret guns, is a question which 
is one for proof. Any way, she is a wonderful 
vessel, ably commanded, admirably officered, and 
most efficiently manned. 


A MARVELLOUS ESCAPE. 


AxsouT ten years ago, I was employed as night- 
watchman in a sugar-refinery in Greenock, a town 
where there are probably more sugar-refineries 
than in any other in Britain. That in which I 
was engaged was the largest in the place, and on 
account of its size there was another watchman 
besides myself. His name was Blackwood; he 
was a widower; and his only son, a boy of about 
twelve, used often to come and sleep in the little 
room where we kept watch. There was a large 
Newfoundland dog that was let loose at night, 
and used to walk all over the refinery, and was 
worth half-a-dozen watchmen. Our principal 
duties, of course, were to guard against thieves and 
fire. We went there at eight o’clock at night, 
and staid till six in the morning, at which hour 
the men came to their work. The little room 
where we sat was made especially for the watch- 
men. There was a fireplace in it, though there 
was never any need of a fire, for the sugar-house 
was always so hot that any additional heat was 
unnecessary. Except two hard wooden benches, 
and a shelf in the wall for a lamp, the room had 
no furniture. There was no inducement for the 
watchers to go to sleep there. Blackwood’s boy, 
when he came for the night, used to lie on 
some sacks and his father’s greatcoat, in a corner. 
Blackwood and I took in some cheap periodicals, 
and we used to read out these, or a newspaper, 
in turn, till two or three o'clock, and then we 
dozed, till it was time for us to go. All our 
sleep had to be taken during the day. There 
were cheap trips on the Clyde in those days, as 
there are still, on Saturdays. Blackwood had 
romised to take his son a sail, and asked me one 
ay if I would accompany them. I did so; and we 
went to Loch Lomond, and spent a very pleasant 
day, and returned just in time to go to the sugar- 
house. It was hot weather at the time, and 
having done without our usual sleep, we felt ver 
tired. The heat of the sugar-house was not cal- 
culated to refresh us, and we could hardly keep 
our eyes open. We tried reading, as usual, but it 
was useless. Before ten o’clock, Blackwood had 
fallen sound asleep. I determined to keep awake, 
and intended, after a couple of hours or so, to rouse 
my companion, and take a sleep myself, for I felt 
it would be impossible to keep watch all night. I 
must, however, have fallen asleep unconsciously, 
and have remained so for several hours. I dreamt 
that I was in the cabin of the steamer in which I 
had been that day, and that it was full of smoke, 
and that I was being suffocated, and could not get 
out. I awoke as if I were struggling for life, and 
found the room filled with a stifling vapour, and 
felt an intense heat, and I heard without the 
crackling of flames. The sugar-house was on fire. 
Blackwood was still asleep, and I knocked him 
ups and opened the door of the room. A cargo 
of raw sugar and molasses had just been taken in, 
and this was piled up on each side of the vaulted 


passage that led from the main door of the 
refinery. This mass was on fire, and was sending 
out dense volumes of smoke; on the other side 
of us were wooden stairs, which led to various 
arts of the building, and these were also in 
ames. The refinery had evidently been on fire 
for a long time, and we could hear the shouts 
of the people without. We were surrounded by 
the flames, and the heat was so great, that it was 
certain we could not survive long. Blackwood 
and I looked at each other in dismay. His boy 
appeared to be calmer than either of us, and 
suddenly cried out: ‘ Father, the beer-cellar !’ 

The men who worked in the refinery, on account 
of the great heat to which they were subjected, 
had a daily allowance of beer, which was kept in 
a stone cellar about twelve or fourteen feet under- 
ground, It was to this place the boy referred. 
The top of the stone stair which led to it was 
surrounded by fire, but we at once rushed to it, 
and descended the steps. In passing the flames 
at the top of the stair, my face was scorched, 
and my hair singed. The door of the cellar was 
locked, but with the strength of desperation, we 
dashed ourselves against it, and burst it open. 
How cool it felt, after the fearful heat of the 
furnace we had just left! But how long would 
it remain so, was the question that Blackwood 
and I considered in a few hurried words. We 
had hardly closed the door when we heard the 
frightful crash of the falling roof of the refinery, 
and pieces of burnt wood came hissing and crack- 
ling down the stair. We rolled two barrels behind 
the door, which we did not fear would catch fire, 
as it was covered with iron, and then we waited, 
while it began to grow hotter and hotter. It was 
quite dark there, although we were so close to 
the bright flames. I could hear Blackwood 
praying as he knelt on the floor of the cellar. He 
was a good man, I believe, and well prepared 
for the death that met him that night. I soon 
felt the choking stench of burnt sugar, and on 
putting my hand to the floor, I was burnt severely. 
The melted sugar and scalding molasses were 
flowing down the stair, and filling the place 
where we were. The floor sloped considerably, 
and I retreated to the end farthest from the 
door. The heat was — intense, and the 
vapour was stifling. became unconscious, and 
how long I remained so I cannot tell, When I 
recovered my senses, the heat had not gone, and 
there was about six inches of water in the place 
where I was lying. This had come from the 
fire-engines, and was lukewarm. I could not 
feel this with my hands, as they and my face 
were fearfully scorched, but I did so with my 
tongue. I had called on Blackwood, but there 
was no answer; and by wriggling over with 

reat pain for a few yards, I found both he and 

fis son lying dead. The scalding sugar had 
reached the place where they were, and had 
apparently stopped there. I could feel the 
hardened cake under the water. I conjectured 
that they, like myself, had become unconscious, 
and had been burnt to death by the boiling sugar. 
In the agony I was enduring, I envied them, 
Death had no alarms for me then, 

The time during which I remained in this place 
seemed like weeks. I had no hope of escape, as I 
knew that above, there must be an immense mass, 
formed by the parts of the building which had fallen. 
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Thad not strength even to reach the door. At last, 
when my pain had decreased a little, I fell asleep, 
or fainting, I cannot tell which ; but when I awoke 
I felt somewhat relieved, and a longing for life. 
I also for the first time felt hungry. I managed 
to get some beer, which revived me considerably. 
I tried to open the door, but was unable. The 
silence which pervaded the place, and the con- 
sciousness of the presence of the two dead bodies, 
had their effect on my weak state, and I knew 
I was becoming delirious. I remember I laughed 
hysterically, and began to shout. When I stopped, 
I heard a faint sound far above me: this made me 

rfectly wild. There was a hammer, which my 

and had accidentally come against, and I took it, 

and began beating an empty barrel in frenzy. 
Then I heard a shout from above, but I was mad 
now ; and I remember, as if it were yesterday, 
that I attempted to strike my head with the 
hammer, and then I lost all recollection. When 
I regained my consciousness, I found I was in the 
infirmary. They told me, that when the men 
were clearing away the rubbish, they heard a 
sound, and remembering the cellar, had dug down 
to it. They thought at first that we were all 
dead ; and it was not till a medical man had seen 
the bodies, that it was discovered that there was 
still some life left in me. 

I lay there for months, and was never expected 
to recover. A young and strong constitution, 
however, served me in good stead ; and I was at 
last able to fill a very good situation, which the 
owners of the refinery kindly procured for me in 
England. Ten years have passed since then, 
oat I am glad to say very few effects have 
remained of that terrible experience. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Wuen Professor Tyndall goes away to the moun- 
tains, it is a sign that the holiday season is not far 
off. This year, he has gone earlier than usual, in 
order that, in the quiet of some Alpine height, he 
may prepare the address which he will have to 
deliver to the British Association meeting at Bel- 
fast in August next. Meanwhile, his paper on the 


Philosophical Transactions, and all who take an 
interest in the subject, will have opportunity to 
discuss it, and test its conclusions at pleasure. In 
another paper, the learned professor gave an account 
to the Royal Society of experiments with a fire- 
man’s respirator. We mentioned, some time ago, 
that Dr Tyndall had invented a respirator to be 
used among smoke ; but experience proved, that 
though cotton-wool would keep out the material 
particles of the smoke, it would not keep out the 
suffocating gases. This difficulty has now been 
overcome, by combining with the wool a respirator 
of the kind invented by Dr Stenhouse, which, 
being charged with animal charcoal, effectually 
neutralises the noxious gases. With one of these 
combined respirators fitted to a fireman’s mask, Dr 
Tyndall remained for a quarter of an hour in an 
atmosphere of dense smoke unharmed. In most 


Transmission of Sound will be published in the] g 


for the rescue of persons or property from a burn- 
ing house ; hence, we may conclude that the new 
mask and respirator are quite successful. 

In the canton of Graubiinden, Switzerland, is an 
elevated valley, known as the Priittigau ; it is cool 
and windy during the summer, but undergoes a 
remarkable change in winter. It is usually thickly 
covered with snow by the end of November ; the 
sky becomes then almost uninterruptedly free from 
clouds, the air is still, the sun is bright and warm, 
but not so warm as to melt the snow, and thus 
there are no currents of heated air to disturb the 
general calm that prevails in the atmosphere. 
These peculiarities led a few enterprising invalids 
to choose Davos, a village in the valley, as a winter 
residence; and though the whole country was 
white with snow, they found agreeable warmth 
and pure air, for Davos is five thousand feet above 
the sea—nearly as high as the Righi. These facts 
became known ; and last winter more than three 
hundred patients resorted to the valley, all more 
or less affected with disease of the lungs. It is 
obvious that a sanitarium such as here described 
offers peculiar advantages to weakly persons, for 
during the winter months they may sit or stroll 
out of doors without suffering from cold. The air 
is so still, that the sun’s rays, direct and reflected, 
shed their revivifying influence undisturbed. But 
in quick walking or sledge-driving, thick coats and 
wrappers are needed, for then a current is set u 
by the motion: thus, a patient may be warm, pt 4 
or cold at pleasure, and breathe all the time a 
light pure air, far above the dust-and-smoke- 
infested atmosphere of the low countries. Dr 
Frankland, F.R.S. sojourned at Davos last winter, 
and has published his experiences and observations 
of temperature in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society. 

Not only in diseases of the chest is elevation 
beneficial. In a Report on Yellow Fever, recently 
published in the United States, it is shewn that 
yellow fever has never appeared in any climate at 
the height of two thousand five hundred feet. 
In the island of Dominica, a hill-top not more 
than fifteen hundred feet high is always healthy, 
even when the fever is epidemic at its base, i 
an Domingo, similar observations have been made. 
The highest elevation at which yellow fever has 
occurred in the United States is four hundred and 
sixty feet, in Arkansas ; and the medical men of 
that country now hold that the stratum of air 
infected by the poison is heavier than pure air, 
and therefore sinks, and they recommend that in 
unhealthy districts, houses and hospitals should 
be built on tall piles, so as to be above the fever 
stratum. But where hills are near, the best 
remedy will be to carry the patients up to a 
height of five hundred feet. 

That serum and albumen coagulate when left 
undisturbed, is a well-known fact. In a com- 
munication recently made to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, the authors shew that the 
tendency to coagulate depends on the presence 
of carbonic acid in the two substances, and that 
if this gas be completely removed by proper 
pneumatic ee neither the serum nor the 
albumen will coagulate, even at the boiling tem- 


perature. This is an important fact, and the 
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more so, as it has two aspects, for we are further 
informed, that the tendency to coagulate in the 
two fluids may be recovered by restoring to them 
the carbonic acid gas of which they had been 
deprived. Is it not possible that an albuminous 
fluid, coagulable at pleasure, may be found useful 
in the arts ? 

Dr Seguin of New York recommends the adop- 
tion of Family Thermometry, by which he means 
that mothers should learn how to use a ther- 
mometer in ascertaining the temperature of the 
body in children, The temperature in health being 
known, any departure from that amount would 
indicate symptoms which would be of value in 
considering the nature of the disturbance and 
means of cure. He shews, also, that by knowing 
how to use a thermometer, many a woman would 
be saved from anxiety. 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineers at one of 
their recent meetings discussed a subject which has 
been mentioned in these pages—the Sand-blast, 
and its applications, especially in the cutting of 
stone. From the paper read at that meeting, we 
learn that this invention is likely to prove much 
more important as a mechanical appliance than 
could have been imagined. Common quartz sand, 
driven with a sufficiently high velocity, will cut 
wood, slate, marble, glass, iron, and the hardest 
steel: indeed, there scarcely seems to be a limit to its 
power. Corundum, even, can be cut by quartz sand ; 
and quartz can be cut by a jet of small lead shot, 
or globules of cast-iron. Steam or compressed air 
can be used for the blast, and if the steam is at a 
pressure of four hundred pounds to the square 
inch or more, it will do more and better work than 
at a lower pressure. The force of the stream may 
be judged of from the fact, that a dull red light is 
seen around the spot where the sand strikes the 
stone. In finishing the surface of dressed stone, 
or in cleaning down a house-front, in smoothing 
metallic surfaces, removing rust, and especially in 
hollows, bends, and other irregularities, the sand- 
blast will prove singularly serviceable, It can also 
be used for boring deep holes in stone, or other hard 
substances. In the engraving or grinding of glass 
or porcelain, the air-blast is better than steam, as 
it does not wet the surface. 

In hydraulic mining, a jet of water can be 
employed charged with pebbles or stones, and 
the penetrating and dislocating effect of the com- 
bined fluid and solid is surprising. This would be 
useful in tunnelling, and obviate the risk of ex- 
plosions, and the disturbance of superincumbent 
rock, 

The ‘prismoidal railway,’ which means a railway 
with one rail only, has been described in a paper 
read before the Franklin Institute of Philadel- 
phia, and the inventor, Mr Crew, claims for it 
that it admits of a greater speed of travel than has 
hitherto been considered possible. The rail is a 
continuous beam of wood from one to two feet 
wide ; its upper side shaped like an inverted A, 
but much flattened. The small, solid wheels of 
the car, placed at an angle, rest one on each slope 
of the, rail, and are kept in place by other wheels 
with which they are connected, and thus the car 
moves swiftly on with but little noise or oscilla- 
tion. The rail may either be laid on the ground, 
or fixed on piers or trestles at an elevation; and if 
curves are required, they can be safely constructed 
as sharp as the usual curves at the corners of the 


streets, The locomotive is placed within a car, 
where it cannot be seen from the outside, neither 
will steam be visible, nor sparks, and there will be 
no noise to frighten horses. These conclusions have ; 
been verified by running a train a few hundred 
miles on an experimental prismoid with satisfac- 
tion to all concerned ; and Mr Crew believes that 
it will be practicable to attain a speed of one 
hundred miles an hour, and thus travel from New 
York to Philadelphia in ninety minutes. 

The prizes offered by the Royal Agricultural 
Society for proficiency in certain scientific subjects 
have not been taken. The young men who were 
examined in chemistry, in natural philosophy, 
in mechanics, in mensuration, and land-surveying, 
in geology, botany, and physiology, all failed. In 
practical agriculture, they were commendable, but 
one only obtained a prize. Earnest work, and a 
fair amount of intelligence, are required, before a 
student can attain scientific knowledge. It is now 
og a that a more elementary examination shall 

e adopted, with a view to give another chance to 
the young men who really wish to become scientific 
agriculturists. Those who wish to succeed must 
be misers of their time. 

The Society’s annual meeting for the present 
zee is to be held at Bedford. An improvement 
has been made in the steam-thrashing machine 
(exhibited at a former meeting) which burns straw 
as fuel. This machine is specially intended for 
use in the steppes of Russia, in the great plains 
of Hungary and other eastern countries where 
straw is over-abundant, and coal and wood are 
very scarce, The improved machine feeds itself, 
and rolls the straw spread out as a fan into the 
fire, where it is consumed with utmost economy of 
the heat. The construction is simple, an indispens- 
able condition in an implement which will be 
mostly worked by ignorant and unskilled peasants. 
Africa, as well as an is to have the benefit of 
its operations, for the Khedive is about to use it 
to thrash out the grain in his land of Egypt. 

The state geologist of Mississippi, Mr Hilgard, 
has been engaged in analyses of the soils and sub- 
soils of that state, in which facts interesting to 
geologists in other countries have been brought 
to light. Of the soil of the cotton uplands of 
Western Mississippi and Tennessee, he reports 
that it has so ‘ distressing’ a tendency to be washed 
away, that the ‘effects of denudation are obvious 
even to the passer-by, are difficult to check, and 
are fast assuming the proportions of a public 
calamity.’ Another soil, bad for cultivation, but 
good for pottery, is known locally as ‘ hog-wallows,’ 
because when rained on after a drought, it swells 
and bulges so strangely as to have the appearance 
of having been resorted to by a herd of grunters. 

In the widespread and calamitous floods which 
have taken place this year along the shores of the 
Mississippi, we have once more an evidence that 
geological convulsions are not exclusively things 
of the past. The great river has swept away all 
obstacles, and, as is said, is now with furious 
stream cutting a new channel to the sea. The 
sere mouth has long been in a condition un- 

avourable for navigation. If anew mouth could 
be formed in deep water, the calamity would be 
attended by at least one advant: 

The geologists of France and Switzerland came 
to the conclusion some time ago, that the study of 
geological phenomena would be facilitated if an 
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accurate map of the position of all the erratic 
boulders in the two countries could be laid down. 
These boulders, as many readers know, indicate to 
the present generation the line of direction taken 
by great ice-streams, or other tremendous move- 
ments, in the early ages of the world ; and it is 
important that this record should not be lost. At 
the last meeting of the British Association, there- 
fore, a committee was appointed to make the facts 
known, and collect information ; and this they are 
now doing by means of printed circulars widely 
distributed. The informant is requested to define 
the locality of any single boulder (or group of 
boulders), its size, its quality, its general appear- 
ance, its elevation above the sea; and to furnish 
other particulars according to circumstances. One 
object of this proceeding is, of course, the preser- 
vation of these ancient relics, and to insure that 
they shall not be removed from the sites on which 
Nature deposited them. The Association is to 
meet again next August, when an interesting 
report of progress may be expected ; meanwhile, 
any one who has trustworthy particulars about 
boulders to communicate, would do well to send 
them to the secretary. 

The inner bark of coniferous trees yields a sub- 
stance which chemists name coniferine. Experi- 
ments on this substance, recently made in Dr 
Hofmann’s laboratory, Berlin, prove that it con- 
tains sugar and a crystalline substance identical 
with that which constitutes the peculiar aroma of 
vanilla, Henceforth, therefore, vanilla will be 
extracted from fir-trees, and the supply will be 
great. 

In a paper on Peat Fuels and their Economic 
Values, read at the Manchester Geological Society, 
it was stated that in Great Britain and Ireland 
there are six million acres of peat, and that each 
acre contains on the average twelve thousand tons 
of peat. Hence, in these deposits there are sup- 
plies of fuel which may some day supplement 
our ro gma of coal. But competent geologists 
now tell us that the exhaustion of our coal is still 
a long way off, and they point to coal-fields into 
which the pick has not yet been driven. One of 
these pel from Morpeth to the Tees, and three 
miles under the North Sea; another borders on 
the coal-field of Nottinghamshire; and another 
occupies the country from Gloucestershire into 
South Wales. In the Nottinghamshire field, bor- 
ings and excavations are going on which confirm 
the geologists’ predictions, and ere long, on a 
line of country between Nottingham and Don- 
caster, collieries will be at work estimated to 
produce a thousand tons a day. Besides all this, 
there is the deep coal-field below the ‘old red,’ 
four thousand feet beneath the surface: too deep 
to be worked, as was thought. But there are 
collieries at Charleroi in Belgium, in which coal is 
worked without any extraordinary difficulty, at a 
depth of nearly four thousand feet. These are 
comforting facts for the people who believe that 
the ‘supremacy’ of England consists in a monopoly 
of trade ; and we are assured that if machinery be 
used instead of hand-labour in excavating the 
coal, the saving in wages and by avoidance of 
waste will amount to six million pounds sterling a 
year. Lastly, here is another economy: Birmingham, 
condemned, by the opposition of a landed pro- 
prietor, to consume its own sewage, has invented a 
way of converting the filthy sludge into good fuel, 


which can be sold at a reasonable rate. General 
Scott converts sewage into cement ; so may we not 
consider that the sewage question is now settled ? 


SELF-AMPUTATION OF AN ARM. 


A short time ago, at a Medical Temperance Meet. 
ing in London, Dr George Lamb, in the course 
of a speech, mentioned the following curious 
incident in hospital practice: ‘You have not lon 
to be dresser or house-surgeon in any hospital 
before you become practically acquainted with 
some of the results of drinking upon the persons 
of the patients who collect there. You will very 
soon have brought under your care broken limbs, 
fractured skulls, and disfigured faces. I remember, 
when it happened to be one of my weeks on duty 
as a dresser, a woman came into the casualty-ward, 
carrying her left hand and part of the forearm in 
her right hand. She had deliberately cut the flesh 
to the bone, and, finding she was unable to get 
through the bone with the carving-knife she was 
using, finished the business by chopping it off with 
a blunt axe. The jagging of the wound by this 
instrument prevented, in a measure, some of the 
bleeding that would have otherwise occurred. She 
was at once — in bed, and the arm had to be 
amputated higher up, more in accordance with 
surgical art. The only explanation she could give 
of her conduct was, that the devil was on her 
clock, and had told her to do it. I need scarcely 
tell you the devil, in this case, as in many others, 
had entered in the form of strong drink.’ 


THE RUINED CHAPEL. 


Unrooren, below the mountain stands 
The shrine within the pine-trees’ shade ; 
From memory, as from sight, the hands 
Have passed its crumbling walls that made, 
There rose the tower ; o’er hill and glen, 
What time last rang its peal of bells, 
If hushed for aye, by wrath of men, 
Or storm, or time, no record tells. 
The priest is gone ; now Solitude 
To lead the soul above is there ; 
The murm’ring Silence of the wood 
Now seems to make responsive prayer. 
The winds, pure acolytes unseen, 
Swing to and fro the dark pine’s head, 
And from the mighty censer green 
An incense aromatic shed. 
And there, in man’s forgetfulness, 
For ruin’s havoc to atone, 
With eglantine and ivied tress, 
Her graceful work has Nature shewn. 
Deserted shrine! how many a heart 
Has been, as those in ages past, 
Beloved, revered, that, as thou art, 
From man’s esteem and love is cast— 
Yet still, as on thy form defaced 
The verdure’s cheering tints arise, 
In each there blooms, though wrecked, debased, 
Some growth of good for men to prize. 
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